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“ I  ought 


to  know ,  for 


I've  been  abroad,” 


Chinese  Churchmen 


I. 

“  I  ought  to  know ,  for  Vve  been  abroad.” 

Tom.  1  Wait  a  moment,  Sam  ;  where  are  you  off  to  down 
the  road  ?  Hadn’t  you  better  turn  your  bike  round  the  other 
way  and  come  with  me  to  the  missionary  meeting  at  the  school? 
A  man  from  India  is  going  to  speak,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
interesting.” 

Sam.  “Missionary  meeting,  Tom  !  No,  thank  you;  none 
of  that  tommy  rot  for  me.  I  know  a  trick  or  two  better  than 
that.  Why,  I’ve  been  in  India  myself ;  our  regiment  was  out 
there  best  part  of  five  years,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  never  saw  any 
missionaries,  except  one  that  came  and  took  a  parade  service 
while  the  chaplain  was  away,  and  I  never  found  one  of  the 
black  niggers  who  was  any  the  better  for  all  the  missionaries 
and  their  preaching.” 

T.  “  Well,  Sam,  I’m  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  like  that,  but 
just  listen  a  minute  to  me.  I  am  an  older  man  than  you  are, 
and  though  I  haven’t  been  in  India  myself,  I  very  well 

remember  hearing  the  late  Dr.  M - when  he  spoke  at  a  great 

missionary  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  what  he  said  about 
people  who  talk  like  you  do.” 

S.  “  Do  you  mean  Dr.  M - that  used  to  be  at  Greenwich  ? 

Yes  ;  I’ve  heard  my  old  father,  who  used  to  live  there,  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  best  speakers,  and  visitors  too,  that  he  ever 
set  eyes  on.” 

T.  “  Yes,  it  was  Dr.  M - ,  of  Greenwich,  and  he  said 

that  people  sometimes  say,  *  Oh  yes,  I’ve  been  in  India,’  and 
think  they  are  no  end  of  a  swell  because  they’ve  crossed  the  sea. 
And  then  they  go  on  to  say  they  never  saw  or  heard  a  mission¬ 
ary,  and  don’t  believe  that  the  natives  are  one  bit  the  better  for 
all  the  work  which  people  talk  about,  and  all  the  money  which 
gets  sent  out  is  as  good  as  thrown  away. 

“  Well  now,”  said  Dr.  M - ,  “  a  good  many  people  come 

down  by  rail  and  by  penny  steamer  to  Greenwich.  They  walk 
about  in  the  park  and  stare  at  the  deer,  and  sit  down  and  eat 
sandwiches  and  drink  bottled  beer,  and  then  haven’t  the  decency 
to  carry  away  the  sandwich  paper  and  beer  bottles,  but  leave 
them  littered  all  over  the  park.  Someone  meets  them  up  in 
London  next  day,  ‘  So  you  went  to  Greenwich  yesterday  ?  ’  ” 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  did.’ 

“  ‘  Did  you  see  the  parish  church  there  ?  ’ 

“  *  Well,  yes,  I  remember  I  looked  at  the  clock  to  make  sure 
I  didn’t  miss  my  train  home.’ 


“ 4  Did  you  go  inside  ?  * 

“  ‘  No  ;  I  had  no  time  for  that.  I  wanted  to  get  all  the  pure 
and  fresh  air  I  could  while  I  was  out.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  know  who  is  the  clergyman  at  the  church,  and 
how  many  curates  he  has  helping  him  in  his  work  ?  ’ 

“  4  Can’t  say  I  do.  You  see  I  didn’t  go  parson  hunting — I 
went  to  enjoy  myself.’ 

“ 1  And  when  you  looked  at  the  clock  you  didn’t  see  the 
notice-board,  and  read  how  many  services  were  held  in  the 
church  during  the  week,  or  on  the  offertory  paper  how  many 
coins  were  put  in  the  collections  last  Sunday  ?  ’ 

44 4  Of  course  I  didn’t.  I  tell  you  again  I  went  to  enjoy 
myself,  and  parsons,  and  churches  and  notice-boards  are  all 
very  well  for  you  if  you  take  an  interest  in  them,  but  they’re  not 
exactly  in  my  line,  and  they  don’t  appeal  to  me.’ 

“ 4  Now,’  continued  Dr.  M - ,  4  would  it  be  fair  for  that 

man  to  go  on  and  say,  4 1  don’t  believe  there’s  such  a  person  as 

Dr.  M - ;  I  don’t  believe  there’s  any  Church  work  going  on 

in  Greenwich.  Talk  about  services,  I  believe  that  parish  church 
is  a  useless  building,  and  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  pulled 
down  and  the  ground  made  into  a  public  garden,  and  perhaps  a 
theatre  were  built  in  its  place.  I  tell  you  I’ve  been  in 
Greenwich,  so  I  ought  to  know.  Don’t  you  go  and  subscribe 
to  any  of  those  societies  that  people  talk  about  there ;  it’s  only 
throwing  away  good  money.’ 

44  4  1  ask  again,  would  it  be  fair  for  the  casual  visitor,  whose 
only  recollections  of  Greenwich  were  deer,  and  sandwiches  and 
bottled  beer,  and  a  church  clock  at  which  he  looked  that  he 
might  not  miss  his  train,  to  talk  like  that  ?  Should  not  I  have 
a  right  to  answer  him  and  say,  44 1  too  have  been  in  Greenwich, 
and  have  spent  a  good  many  hard-working  but  very  happy 
years  among  the  people  there.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is 

a  Dr.  M - ,  and  that  he  has  four  curates  working  with  him, 

and  that  thirty-six  services  and  meetings  were  held  last  week 
in  connection  with  that  parish  church  under  the  clock  ;  there 
were  625  coins  (mostly  coppers)  in  our  collection  last  Sunday 
evening,  and  I  venture  to  affirm,  in  spite  of  all  which  my 
sandwich-eating  and  beer-drinking  friend  may  say,  that  there  is 
some  Church  work  going  on  in  Greenwich.’  ” 

S.  44  Well,  of  course  there  is  some  truth  in  what  the  Doctor 
said ;  but  then  the  man  who  came  down  to  the  park  didn’t  stop 
long  enough  in  the  place  really  to  know  much  about  it.” 


T.  “  That  reminds  me  of  what  a  missionary  said  not  long 
ago  at  a  capital  meeting  we  had  in  our  parish.  *  I  have  been,’ 
said  he,  ‘fifteen  years  in  India.  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  never 
played  a  game  of  bridge  or  whist,  and  that  I  never  entered  a 
ball-room.  Would  it  be  quite  reasonable  to  expect  people  to 
believe  me  if  I  came  home  and  said  :  “  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  pack  of  cards  in  India,  and  no  one,  even  at  Ootacamund, 
ever  goes  to  a  dance  ?  I  was  there  fifteen  years  ;  I  ought  to 
know.” 

“  ‘  You  see,  different  people  go  out  for  different  reasons  and 
purposes.  I  went  out  on  purpose  to  find  my  fellow  missionaries, 
to  see  and  join  in  their  labour ;  and  I  can  never  be  too  thankful 
that  God  has  allowed  me  to  take  a  share  in  the  work,  and  to  see 
such  blessed  and  happy  results  from  it. 

“  ‘  There  are  others  who  go  out  with  different  views  of  life. 
I  do  not  speak  uncharitably,  but  bridge  and  dancing  are  more 
in  their  line,  and  they  naturally  see  more  of  this  side  of  life  than 
of  the  other.  But  it  is  not  fair  of  them  to  come  home  and  say, 
“  I  never  saw  or  heard  a  missionary,  and  do  not  believe  that 
Missions  are  doing  any  good.” 

“  ‘  I  went  for  one  purpose,  I  saw  my  side  of  things,  and  my 
experience  certainly  runs  quite,  counter  to  theirs,  if  that  is  how 
they  talk.’ 

“  ‘  They  went  for  another  purpose — they  saw  their  side  of 
life.  Unless  they  say,  ‘  Hear,  hear !  ’  to  my  statements,  that 
there  are  no  cards  and  no  dancing  in  India,  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  say,  ‘  Hear,  hear !  ’  to  their  remark,  that  they 
never  met  a  missionary,  and  that  Missions  are  doing  no  good.’  ” 

S.  “Well,  there’s  something  in  what  you  say.  I  was  only 
going  for  a  ride,  and  the  wind  is  getting  rather  cold,  and  it  looks 
like  rain  ;  perhaps  the  inside  of  the  Hall  will  be  a  warmer  place. 
I  don't  mind  if  I  turn  the  bike  round,  and  we’ll  come  to  the 
meeting  and  hear  what  the  missionary  has  to  say  for  himself.” 

B. 
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AN  AFRICAN  MISSION  HOSPITAL. 


“  Ids  a  Waste  of  good  men  and  women.” 

“Well,  Sister,  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  again  !  I’ve 
not  set  eyes  on  you  since  the  days  you  nursed  me  in 
the  old  base  hospital  yonder  at  Rouen.  And  what 
are  you  doing  with  yourself,  now  that  you  haven’t  got 
us  wounded  chaps  to  look  after?’’ 

“Why,  it’s  Joe,  isn’t  it?  Well,  I’m  very  happy, 
Joe,  and  I’ve  been  married  just  six  months.’’ 

J.  “Married,  are  you?  Eh,  I  do  congratulate  you! 
And  who’s  the  lucky  man?’’ 


S.  “Do  you  remember  Captain  Barnes,  who 
operated  on  you  at  the  base?  I’m  Mrs.  Barnes  now. 

J.  “Well,  that’s  fine.  I’ve  never  met  a  better 
doctor  than  him,  and  that  I  will  say.  And  so  you  11 
be  setting  up  in  a  fine  house  with  a  motor-car  and 
chauffeur  and  all,  and  the  Doctor  will  be  getting  a  guinea 
every  five  minutes  from  rich  old  women  with  nothing 
the  matter  with  them.” 

S.  “No,  I  don’t  think  there’ll  be  many  fine  houses 
or  motor-cars  where  we  set  up  practice,  Joe.  A  wooden 
hut  and  a  motor-bicycle  for  my  husband  and  a  push- 
bike  for  me  is  about  all  the  luxury  we  shall  see.  You 
see,  we  are  going  out  to  Africa  as  missionaries  as  soon 
as  we  possibly  can.” 

J.  “Well,  I’ll  be  blessed  !  I  never  heard  anything 
like  it!  A  fine  chap  like  the  Doc.,  with  the  right  sort 
of  wife  like  you,  going  to  chuck  yourselves  away  as 
missionaries  on  a  lot  of  niggers.  It  isn’t  good  enough, 
Sister.  Let  some  of  these  pasty-faced  parsons  and 
psalrmsinging  women  go  if  they  like,  that’s  what  I  say, 
though  I  don’t  hold  with  Missions  at  all  for  the  matter 
of  that;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  fine  chap  like  him  and 
a  good  woman  like  you — we  want  your  sort  in  England. 
How  is  it  going  to  be  a  land  fit  for  heroes  if  all  the 
best  people  go  leaving  it  on  wild-goose  chases  like 
that?” 

S.  “But  look  here,  Joe.  England’s  full  of  doctors 
and  nurses.  You  have  only  got  to  send  round  the 
corner  to  get  as  many  as  you  want.  And  we’re  going 
to  a  part  of  Africa  where  there  isn’t  a  single  doctor  or 
nurse  for  dozens  of  miles.” 

J.  “Well,  you  ought  to  make  a  bit  of  money  there 
anyhow.  They  tell  me  these  native  chiefs  have  any 
amount  of  it  tucked  away  somewhere.  They  will  be 
ready  to  spend  a  bit  on  doctoring,  I  guess.” 


S.  I  don  t  think  so,  Joe.  We  shall  give  our 
services  for  love.  The  Doctor  has  spent  his  gratuity 
on  getting  an  equipment  together,  and  anything  we  get 
beyond  what  we  need  for  ourselves  will  go  to  the 
hospital.  It  costs  a  bit  to  keep  up  these  hospitals,  you 
know.” 

J.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  both  mad,  the 
pair  of  you.  Fancy  chucking  up  a  good  chance  at 
home  to  go  out  and  live  among  a  lot  of  blacks  like  that ! 
And  not  to  make  money  by  it  either  !” 

S.  Joe,  you  have  got  children  of  your  own,  haven’t 
you?  Where  we  are  going  there  will  be  thousands  of 
children,  many  of  them  with  all  sorts  of  illnesses,  and 
not  a  soul  who  knows  how  to  look  after  them — only  the 
witch-doctor  who  frightens  them  by  pretending  to  curse 
the  devil  out  of  them,  or  has  them  beaten,  or  starved, 
or  tortured,  instead  of  comforting  them  and  curing  them. 
Can  you  endure  hearing  a  child  cry  with  pain,  Joe, 
and  not  do  something  for  it?” 

J.  “Well,  mum,  there  you  have  me.  That  is  a 
thing  I  never  could  stand;  and  my  wife  she  says  the 
same.” 

S.  “Well,  that  is  what  the  Doctor  and  I  say  too, 
Joe.  Here  in  England  there  are  plenty  to  help  when  a 
child  cries,  but  there  in  Africa  there  is  no  one.  Then 
think  of  the  little  girl  babies,  Joe.  Their  people  don’t 
want  them,  and  so  they  are  sometimes  put  straight  to 
death,  and  sometimes  abandoned  to  die  of  starvation 
or  to  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts,  and  they  are  often  sold 
as  slaves.  One  of  the  first  things  we  shall  have  will  be 
a  little  orphanage,  where  we  can  gather  in  the  poor 
little  things  and  make  them  happy  and  strong  and  keep 
them  out  of  harm’s  way.” 

'  J.  ‘‘They  can’t  love  their  children  much  out 
yonder,  I’m  thinking,  if  that’s  the  sort  of  way  they  go 

*  t 


on. 


S.  “That’s  just  it,  Joe.  I  think  they  love  their 
children,  but  they  don’t  know  what  true  love  is  like. 
That  is  what  we  are  going  to  try  and  teach  them.’’ 

J.  “Ah  !  but  you  didn’t  say  anything  about  teaching 
them,  Sister.  You  said  that  you  were  going  out  to  heal 
them  and  cure  them,  and  that  is  a  much  finer  thing 
than  all  this  preaching.’’ 

S.  “Is  it,  Joe?  What  good  would  it  be  unless  it 
were  preaching?  We. might  cure  a  few  sick  people 
before  we  died,  perhaps;  but  can  we  help  them  very 
much  unless  we  teach  them  how  God  loves  them  and 
how  they  must  love  one  another?  Is  there  any  better 
way  of  showing  them  that  than  by  showing  a  bit  of  love 
to  them  ourselves?  It  is  no  good  telling  them  about 
true  love  without  showing  them  true  love,  is  it?  Then 
they  will  understand  later  on,  when  we  or  other 
missionaries  try  to  teach  them  to  love  one  another  as 
Jesus  Christ  loves  us.  That’s  the  one  lesson  in  the 
world  worth  learning;  and  as  the  Doctor  and  I  can’t 
teach  very  much  in  words,  we  are  going  to  see  what 
actions  will  do.’’ 

J.  “I  must  think  over  that  last  bit  of  what  you  said, 
Sister,  because  1  don’t  understand  it  all  at-  once.  But 
this  I  will  say — a  sick  baby  is  a  sick  baby  all  the  world 
over,  and  God  bless  the  people  who  go  to  help  it, 
specially  if  they  go  where  it  is  needed  most.  And  if  you 
want  any  toys  or  pictures  or  clothes  for  that  orphanage 
of  yours,  just  let  me  know,  and  I  will  see  if  the  missus 
and  my  mates  and  I  can’t  get  a  few  shillings  together 
to  send  out  to  you.  It’s  a  fine  work  you’re  going  to, 
and  I’d  like  to  do  my  bit  for  it  in  return  for  all  you  did 
for  me  in  hospital.’’  K. 
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“  One  religion  is  as  good 
as  another." 

A.  “  No,  old  man;  it’s 
no  good  arguing  with  me. 
Missions  are  no  catch. 


They 

are 

such 

jolly 

cheek.” 
B.  “ 

What 

do 

you 

mean  ? 

A.  “ 

?  i 

Oh, 

not 

much. 

Only 

you 

missionary 

chaps  are  so  cocksure. 
You  go  to  those  poor 
nigger  beggars,  and  you 
tel]  them  if  they  don’t 
believe  just  as  you  do  they 
will  all  go  to  hell.  Now 
I  think  that  one  religion 
is  just  as  good  as  another, 
and  if  the  poor  heathen 
only  act  up  to  their  lights 
they’ll  go  to  heaven  quite 
as  quick  as  we  shall,  and 
some  of  them  a  good  sight 
quicker.  Don’t  jaw  to  me 
about  Missions.  When  I 
hear  a  missionary  sermon 
I  just  shut  my  pockets 
and  say,  leave  the  heathen 
alone.  They  are  as  good 
as  we  are,  anyway.” 

B.  “  Steady  on,  there’s 
a  good  chap.  You  are  in 
a  precious  hurry.” 


AN  INDIAN  CHRISTIAN,  FORMERLY  A  DEVIL  DANCER 


A.  “No  I  am  not;  but  I  am  just  sick  of  Missions.  Every¬ 
body  seems  mad  about  them  nowadays.” 

B.  “Yes.  That  is  true.  We  are  beginning  to  take  a  better 
interest  in  Missions.  But  I  want  to  answer  what  you  said  first 
of  all,  because  I  have  heard  a  good  many  folk  talk  like  that, 
and  I  am  sure  it  isn’t  true.” 

A.  “Isn’t  it?  I’ll  give  you  five  minutes  to  prove  it  isn’t 
true.  So  fire  away.” 

B.  “Very  well.  You  have  got  a  wrong  idea  of  what 
Missions  do  to  start  with.” 

A.  “Have  I?  Well,  I  am  not  a  missionary  thank  heaven.” 

B.  “No,  and  that  is  why  you  should  be  more  careful  in 
what  you  say.” 

A.  “Oh!” 

B.  “Yes.  A  missionary  preaches  the  Gospel,  in  which  you 
profess  to  believe;  and  the  Gospel  is  good  news,  not  bad  news. 
But  I  let  that  pass,  and  answer  your  other  remark.” 

A.  “Which?” 

B.  “Why,  you  said  that  one  religion  was  as  good  as 
another.  I  do  not  really  believe  that  you  know  anything  at  all 
about  heathen  religions.” 

A.  “I  haven’t  made  a  study  of  them,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.” 

B.  “No.  That  is  quite  obvious,  or  you  never  would  have 
made  such  a  silly  remark.” 

A.  “Don’t  be  sarcastic  please;  but  stick  to  the  point.” 

B.  “All  right.  There  are  a  lot  of  heathen  who  worship  the 
devil,  and  their  lives  are  full  of  lust  and  cruelty,  and  abominations 
of  all  sorts.  You  cannot  pretend  that  the  worship  of  Satan  is 
as  good  as  the  worship  of  God.  If  you  think  it  is,  go  and  live 
in  the  middle  of  Africa.” 

A.  “  No.  That  is  one  to  you ;  but  those  are  hardly  religions 
at  all.” 

B.  “Well,  you  mixed  them  up  a  bit.  It  is  mostly  the 
nigger  beggars  who  worship  the  devil  and  are  the  poor  heathen, 
about  whom  you  sneered.” 

A.  “  All  right.  I  don’t  mean  them.  I  know  there  are  some 
splendid  religions,  though  I  can’t  remember  their  names.  I  did 
see  them  on  a  diagram  you  gave  me,  when  you  had  that  big 
missionary  meeting.  It  was  a  black  and  white  cross,  and 
showed  how  most  of  the  world  isn’t  Christian;  and  a  chap  came 
to  our  works  the  other  day,  in  the  dinner  hour,  and  began  to 
talk  about  being  Budders  or  something;  but  I  wanted  to  read 
the  football  news  and  I  didn’t  rightly  listen.” 


B.  “I  know  what  you  mean.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
Buddhists  and  Mohammedans  in  the  world  who  ought  to  be 
Christians,  because  Christ  died  for  them  as  much  as  for  you 
and  me.” 

A.  “Yes.  That  is  the  sort.  Why  can’t  you  leave  them 
alone?  They  get  on  very  well  in  their  own  way;  and  I  read 
somewhere  that  missionaries  in  India  only  upset  the  natives  on 
their  own  religion,  and  then  they  won’t  become  Christians.  So 
they  are  nothing  at  all.  What  on  earth  is  the  good  of  disturbing 
them,  I  want  to  know  ?  One  religion  is  as  good  as  another,  if 
you  believe  it.” 

B.  “There  you  go  again,  in  such  a  precious  hurry.  I  wish 
the  missionaries  could  upset  the  heathen  a  great  deal  more.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  think  that  you  will  find,  in  India  especially, 
it  is  the  advance  of  Western  civilization  and  of  Government 
schools  which  has  upset  the  old  heathen  faith.  The  poor  people 
have  no  faith  at  all  left.  They  cannot  believe  in  their  old  gods, 
and  the  missionaries’  job  is  to  try  and  teach  them  the  true  God.” 

A.  “Well,  that  is  a  point;  but  there  still  remain  millions  of 
people  who  do  believe  in  their  old  religion,  and  as  long  as  they 
act  up  to  that  they  are  as  good  as  we  are.” 

B.  “Oh  yes,  I  admit  that  there  are  good  Buddhists  and 
good  Mohammedans,  just  as  there  are  bad  Christians;  but  that 
does  not  make  one  religion  as  good  as  another.” 

A.  “At  all  events  I  think  it  does.” 

B.  “Very  well.  Wait  a  minute.  Do  you  remember  you 
asked  me  to  have  tea  with  you  and  your  missus  last  week.” 

A.  “Of  course  I  do.  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  ” 

B.  “Well,  after  tea  the  missus  put  your  Polly  to  bed,  and 
before  she  went  upstairs  she  knelt  down  and  said  her  prayers.” 

A.  “Yes,  I  am  glad  to  say  she  always  does.  1  know  that  I 
don’t  make  much  of  religion  myself,  but  I  do  take  care  to  have 
the  kids  properly  brought  up.” 

B.  “  Quite  right.  It  was  very  nice  to  hear  her  tiny  lips  say 
‘Our  Father.’  ” 

A.  “Yes,  that  is  what  I  call  real  religion.  None  of  your 
creeds  and  dogmas  for  me.” 

B.  “  Never  mind  that  now.  Let’s  stick  to  the  argument.” 

A.  “That  is  exactly  what  I  want.  I  can’t  make  head  or 
tail  of  your  meaning  for  the  life  of  me.” 

B.  “  Right  you  are.  Here  goes,  then.  You  and  I  are  both 
agreed  that  your  Polly  should  say  the  ‘  Our  Father,’  and  I 
warrant  that  your  missus  teaches  her  ‘God  is  love.’  ” 

A.  “  Yes,  she  does.” 


B.  “  Well,  if  your  Polly  were  a  Buddhist  or  a  Mohammedan, 
she  would  never  learn  that.” 

A.  “  I  dont  follow  you.” 

B.  “I  mean  that  if  you  or  I  or  Polly  were  either  Moham¬ 
medans  or  Buddhists,  we  should  none  of  us  ever  have  learned 
that  God  is  our  Father  or  that  He  is  love  at  all.” 

A.  “  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  ” 

B.  “  Yes,  I  am.” 

A.  “Why?” 

B.  “Well,  take  one  religion  at  a  time.  The  Mohammedans 
have  a  sacred  book  like  the  Bible.  It  is  called  the  Koran,  and 
a  very  wonderful  book  it  is.  Now  the  Koran  has  ninety-nine 
names  for  God,  which  express  His  might,  power,  purity, 
judgment,  and  so  on;  but  He  is  never  Once  called  ‘Father.’ 
What  do  you  make  of  that  ?  ” 

A.  “  Honestly  I  didn’t  know  that ;  but  it  does  make  a 
difference.” 

B.  “  You  mean  that  one  religion  is  not  quite  so  good  as 
another,  and  that  it  is  worth  while  teaching  a  better.” 

A.  “  What  a  persistent  beggar  you  are.  But  tell  me  about 
Buddhism.” 

B.  “  I  will.  Of  course  I  don’t  understand  all  about  it,  but 
I  do  know  this,  that  a  Buddhist  is  really  an  atheist,  and  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  God  is  a  person.” 

A.  “  Doesn’t  he,  really  ?  Then  he  cannot  know  that  God 
loves  us.” 

B.  “  No,  of  course.  That  is  why  I  always  lose  patience 
when  people  talk  rubbish  to  me  about  one  religion  being  as  good 
as  another,  or  that  all  religions  are  only  different  ways  of  looking 
at  God  suited  for  different  peoples.  I  believe  there  is  only  one 
true  religion,  and  I  think  you  do  too.” 

A.  “  Well,  I  must  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
be  said  for  Missions  than  I  thought,  and  I  don’t  regret  our  talk.” 

B.  “  Thank  you.  But  let  me  beg  you  not  to  stop  there. 
Go  and  do  something.  Learn  more  about  Missions,  and  try  and 
help  them.  You  will  find  that  our  Lord  means  a  lot  more  to  you 
if  you  do.” 

A.  “  I  will  try.  At  all  events,  I  will  not  talk  such  silly  rot 
about  Missions  again,  and  I  do  see  that  I  am  not  much  of  a 
Christian  if  I  don’t  obey  all  He  said;  but  I  never  squared  up 
Missions  like  this  before.”  -r. 
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No.  IV. 


“ Missions  are  a  downright  failure." 

A.  “  Put  into  your  missionary  box  ?  Not  in 

a  hurry.  Missions  are  a  downright  failure.  I  would 
sooner  lay  my  money  on  a  surer  horse.” 


India's  Villages 

Each  Square  Represents  10,000  Village's 


J 

id 

_ 

__ 

If  Christ  had  started  on  the  day 
of  his  baptism  to  preach  in  the 
Villages  of  India, and  had  con¬ 
tinued  since  then  up  to  the 
present,  visiting  one  village 
each  day  he  wou  ld  still  have 
30000  Villages  SI  to  visit. 


B.  Right  you 
are.  I  don’t  mind 
you  refusing,  but 
I  do  mind  you 
talking  tommy- 
rot.” 

A.  “  What  do 
you  mean  ?  ” 

B.  “Why,  you 
said  missions 
were  a  failure.” 

A.  “So  they 
are.  Any  fool 
knows  that.” 

B.  “Well,  I 
agree  with  vou. 
It  is  only  a  fool 
who  knows  that, 
and  a  bigger  one 
who  says  it.” 

A.  “All  right, 
old  man.  There 
is  no  need  to  get 
mad  about  it.” 

B.  “I’m  sorry. 
But  I  really 

haven’t  patience  with  people  who  talk  like  that.  Tell  me 
what  you  know  about  the  work  in  the  mission  field.” 

A.  “  It  isn’t  a  question  of  what  I  know.  Everybody  says  so.” 

B .  “  N  ever  mind  about  everybody.  It  mostly  means  nobody . 
What  do  you  know  ?  ” 

A.  “  I  can’t  say  I  know  anything  about  it  myself.” 

B.  “  I  thought  so  ;  but  tell  me  what  everybody  says.” 

A.  “  Oh  !  They  say  that  missions  aren’t  doing  any  good, 


It’s  only  the  rotten  sort  of  heathen  who  are  converted  in  order 
to  get  something ;  and  that  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  lot  of 
mischief,  making  the  black  beggars  think  they  are  as  good  as 
the  white,  and  causing  no  end  of  a  rumpus  and  bother  to  the 
Governments  abroad.” 

B.  “  Phew  !  You  do  lay  it  on  thick.” 

A.  “  Call  that  thick  ?  Why,  I  could  lay  it  on  ten  times 
thicker,  only  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  your  feelings.” 

B.  “  Don’t  mind  me.  I  have  heard  it  all  before  a  dozen 
times,  and  it  isn’t  true ;  so  it  doesn’t  hurt  one  little  bit.” 

A.  “  Well,  you  are  an  enthusiastic  chap.  I  like  that.  But 
everybody  wouldn’t  say  it,  you  know,  if  it  weren’t  true.” 

B.  “  I  don’t  believe  everybody  does  say  it.  The  mission¬ 
aries  could  tell  another  story.” 

A.  “  Oh  !  Of  course,  you  couldn’t  expect  the  missionaries 
to  do  anything  else.  I  meant  men  who  aren’t  missionaries.” 

B.  “  Well,  I’m  glad  you  said  that,  because  you  have  made 
a  jolly  bad  shot  this  time.” 

A.  “  Have  I  really?  Tell  me  what  sort  of  people  say 
something  different.” 

B.  “  Glad  to  oblige.  Mostly  the  people  who  know  the 
work  first  hand,  and  have  been  to  foreign  countries.” 

A.  “They  don’t  always.  I  read  a  letter  in  the  Daily  Mail , 
from  a  man  who  said  that  he  had  been  in  India  and  knew 
what  mischief  the  missionaries  are  doing,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  stopped.” 

B.  Oh!  I  daresay;  and  I  heard  of  a  lady  who  had  been 
to  Poona,  and  said  there  was  not  a  mission  there  at  all,  when 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  missions  in  the  world  works  there. 
So  that  doesn’t  go  for  much.  I  didn’t  mean  private  people, 
who  have  had  very  little  opportunity  to  observe  or  who  won’t 
make  any  use  of  their  eyes.” 

A.  Well,  I  have  heard  Indian  officers  say  that  the  very 
worst  servants  they  ever  had  were  Christians.” 

B.  I  daresay  that  is  true.  But  don’t  forget  that 
Europeans  in  India,  who  are  also  Christians,  or  pretend  to  be, 
very  often  set  a  pretty  example.  I  shouldn’t  altogether  like  a 
converted  Indian  or  Chinese  to  walk  through  London  on  a 
Saturday  night  or  a  Sunday  morning.  He  might  get  a  shock 
to  his  religion.  I  have  got  better  evidence  than  that.” 

A.  ^Trot  it  out  then.  I  am  beginning  to  get  interested.” 
Well,  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  a  few  people  worth 


B. 


listening  to  who  believe  in  missions.  I  don’t  know  what  your 
politics  are,  but - ” 

A.  Never  mind  about  politics  now.  I  want  to  hear 
about  missions.” 


B.  “All  right.  It  doesn’t  matter  much,  because  both 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury  gave  to  missions,  and 
believed  in  them.” 

A.  “What!  Two  Prime  Ministers  ?  ” 

B.  “  Yes  ;  and  if  you  want  a  great  general,  there  is  the  late 
General  Roberts  or  General  Haig ;  or  a  great  writer,  there  is 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  or  a  great  scientist,  there  is  Darwin.” 

A.  “You  do  lay  it  on  thick.  Wasn’t  Darwin  the  man  who 
said  we  were  descended  from  monkeys  ?  I  thought  he  was 
an  atheist.  What  did  he  say  ?  ” 

B.  “  Gently.  Darwin  wasn’t  an  atheist  at  all,  and  I  don’t 
think  he  said  we  were  descended  from  monkeys  exactly ;  but 
he  did  say,  ‘  It  is  admirable  to  behold  what  the  missionaries 
both  here  [that  is,  at  Tahiti]  and  at  New  Zealand  have 
effected.  I  firmly  believe  that  they  are  good  men  working  for 
a  good  cause.’  He  didn’t  stop  at  words,  either  ;  he  subscribed 
regularly  to  missions.” 

A.  “  Well,  that  is  something.” 

B.  “Yes,  and  I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  Dr. 
Livingstone.” 

A.  “What,  the  man  that  walked  across  Africa?  I  know. 
Stanley  went  out  to  find  him.  He  ought  to  know  something.” 

B.  “He  did.  He  was  really  a  missionary  himself,  and  he 
started  the  Universities’  Mission  to  Central  Africa.” 

A.  “Thank  you;  but  do  you  really  and  truly  believe  that 
missions  are  a  success  ?  Isn’t  there  a  lot  of  money  spent  for 
very  little  result  ?  ” 

B.  “  No,  I  don’t  think  there  is ;  but  I  do  think  we  have 
been  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  very  often.  I  am  sure 
missions  are  half  starved.” 

A.  “I  understand.  You  mean  that  if  we  really  did  our 
best  we  should  be  astonished  at  the  result.” 

B.  “  I  do,  and  I  think  that  even  at  present  there  are 
wonderful  proofs  of  success.  You  remember  the  ‘Boxer’ 
troubles  ?  ” 

A.  ‘‘Yes.” 

B.  “Well,  the  wonderful  thing  is  that  the  Chinese 
Christians  stood  firm  and  endured  a  terrible  martyrdom. 
There  was  real  stuff  in  them.” 

A.  “Yes.  I  have  heard  enough  of  the  devilry  of  the  heathen 
Chinese  to  believe  that  the  Christians  who  died  for  their 
faith  were  very  genuine  indeed  and  not  at  all  on  the  make.” 

B.  “  Certainly.  They  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  by  being  Christian.  For 
a  Chinese  it  almost  always  means  giving  up  everything  to  be 
baptized.” 


A.  “  I  believe  you.” 

B.  “  Then  there  is  Uganda,  in  Africa.  That  is  a  wonderful 
story.” 

A.  “  I  never  heard  of  it.” 

B.  “  You  should  read  it.  The  whole  country,  where  they 
murdered  Bishop  Hannington  and  the  first  missionaries  in 
1884,  the  whole  country  is  not  only  Christian,  with  hundreds 
of  churches  and  native  clergy,  which  they  support  themselves, 
but  it  is  actually  sending  out  missionaries.” 

A.  “That  is  splendid.  I  always  thought  that  only  a  few 
converts  were  made  every  year,  which  seems  a  very  poor 
return  for  so  many  missionaries  and  so  much  money.” 

B.  “Yes.  Of  course,  the  missionaries  are  careful.  That 
is  in  their  favour.  They  often  spend  three  years  in  instructing 
converts  before  these  are  baptized. 

“in  the  case  of  India,  there  was  a  census  taken  in  1911, 
which  shows  that  there  are  nearly  four  million  Christians,  and 
in  some  parts  of  India  to-day  a  week  seldom  passes  in  which 
an  application  is  not  received  from  a  Hindu  village,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  desire  to  receive  Christian  instruction. 
If  the  number  of  Christians  in  India  should  increase  at  the 
rate  at  which  (according  to  the  Government  Census)  they 
have  been  increasing  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  whole  of 
India  would  be  Christian  in  180  years.  How  rapid  has  been 
the  increase,  we  can  understand  when  we  remember  that  it 
took  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Europe  became 
nominally  Christian.  No  one  who  knows  any  large  number 
of  Indian  Christians  will  deny  that  their  practice  of  the 
Christian  religion  compares  favourably  with  that  of  many 
Christians  in  Europe.” 

A.  “  That  is  remarkable.” 

B.  “  Yes,  and  the  official  blue-book  was  compiled  without 
the  help  of  the  missionaries.  India  is  just  waiting  to  declare 
for  Christ.  The  returns  for  the  1921  census  relating  to  the 
religions  of  India  are  expected  to  show  a  very  large  additional 
increase.” 

A.  “I  begin  to  believe  that  you  are  right.” 

B.  “  I  am  not  pulling  the  long  bow  either.  Those  of  us 
who  live  a  few  years  longer  will  see  some  wonderful  things.” 

E.R. 
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A  rent  there  plenty  of  heathen  at  Home  ? 


5 > 


A.  “See  me  helping  you 
missionary  chaps?  Not  half!” 

B.  “  Well,  and  why  not  ?  ” 

A.  “Why?  Because  I  don’t 
believe  in  Missions.  I  never  did 
and  I  never  shall.” 

B.  “  Good  lad,  you.  I  suppose 
Missions  had  better  shut  up  shop 
altogether  ?  ” 

A.  “jolly  good  job  if  they  did. 
There’s  precious  little  need  for 
them.” 

B.  Youdon’tmindlayingdown 
the  law,  anyhow.  What’s  the 
matter  with  Missions  ?  ” 


A  CHINESE  BISHOP. 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  TSAE-SENG  SING. 


A.  “  Oh !  anyone  with  half  an 
eye  can  see.” 


B.  “  Sorry  I  can’t,  and  I  have  two  eyes  in  my  head. 
Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  me  ?  ” 

A.  “  All  right ;  but  you  mustn’t  get  vexed.” 

B.  Never  mind  me.  I  care  too  much  for  Missions  to 
get  vexed.” 

A.  “Very  well;  here  goes.  You  are  always  talking  of 
converting  the  heathen  abroad.” 

B.  “  Yes ;  that  is  the  object  of  Missions,  as  far  as  I  know. 
What  is  wrong  with  that  ?  ” 

A.  “  Everything’s  wrong  with  that.  Aren’t  there  plenty 
of  heathen  at  home  ?  ” 


B.  “  Of  course  there  are,  in  a  different  sense.” 

A.  “  Oh  !  heathen’s  heathen  all  the  world  over.” 

B.  “  I  don’t  agree  with  you,  but  never  mind.  Go  on.” 

A.  “  I  mean  that  there  are  so  many  bad  and  indifferent 
Christians  all  around  us  that  it  is  all  the  same  as  if  they  were 
heathen.” 


B.  “  I  don’t  deny  that  there  are  bad  Christians,  and  I 
think  they  are  worse,  far,  than  the  heathen,  because  they 
ought  to  know  better.  But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with 
Missions  being  right  or  wrong  ?  ” 

A.  “  A  good  deal,  I  think.  Oughtn’t  you  first  of  all  to  try  and 
convert  them,  before  you  bother  about  the  heathen  abroad  ? 
People  who  live  in  glass  houses,  you  know,  ought  not  to  throw 
stones.” 

B.  “No  doubt;  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair  answer  that  they 
have  mostly  had  their  chance,  and,  besides,  a  great  deal  is 
being  done  for  them.” 

A.  “  Excellent.  Go  on  doing  that,  and  when  the  time 
comes  I  will  not  quarrel  with  Missions  to  the  heathen  abroad.” 

B.  “I  see  ;  only  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  quite  got  the 
hang  of  it.” 

A.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

B.  I  mean  that  you  have  not  quite  grasped  the  method 
of  Christianity  as  our  Lord  left  it  and  the  Apostles,  for 
example,  carried  it  out.” 

A.  “  Well,  now,  I  think  seriously  I  have.  Didn’t  our  Lord 
tell  His  Apostles  to  begin  at  Jerusalem?” 

B.  “Certainly  He  did.” 

A.  “  Very  well,  then.  Isn’t  it  good  enough  if  we  follow  their 
example,  and  begin  with  the  people  at  home,andthen  go  abroad?” 

B.  “That  is  where  you  make  a  mistake.  You  ask  two 
questions  at  once  and  confuse  the  matter.” 

A.  “Well,  the  two  questions  are  connected  after  all.” 

B.  “  Yes  and  no.” 

A.  “  Please  explain.” 

B.  “  I  admit  that  the  Apostles  began  at  Jerusalem,  and 
that  we  would  do  well  to  follow  their  example.” 

A.  “Of  course,  that  is  my  point.” 

B.  ‘  Please  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Let  me  ask  you  a 
question.” 

A.  “  Do,  by  all  means.” 

B.  “  Did  the  Apostles  stick  in  Jerusalem  and  try  to  convert 
all  the  people  there  first  of  all,  or  did  they  not  very  soon  send 
out  missionaries  to  Samaria  and  the  rest  of  the  world  ?” 

A.  “  Humph  !  I  confess  you  rather  have  me  there.” 

B.  “  Very  well,  then.  Was  I  wrong  when  I  said  that  you 
had  not  altogether  got  the  hang  of  the  matter  ?” 

A.  “  No,  you  were  right.  I  had  rather  missed  that  point.” 

B.  “  I  think  I  can  explain  why.” 

A.  “  Do,  please.” 


B.  “  Well,  our  Lord  came  to  save  all  men.” 

A.  “  Yes.” 

B.  Our  Lord  meant  His  Church  to  bea  Catholic  Church — 
that  is,  for  all  the  world.” 

A.  ‘  Yes.  I  remember  He  said,  ‘  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations.’  ” 

B.  Exactly;  and  it  is  a  poor  idea  of  Christianity  that 
makes  it  concerned  only  with  our  own  people.  It  strikes  me 
as  being  rather  selfish.” 

A.  Yes,  it  does  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  convinced  yet.  Help 
me  to  clear  it  up  a  bit.” 

B.  “  Very  well.  Are  you  a  Little  Englander  ?  ” 

A.  Steady,  old  man.  That  is  rather  rude,  because  you 
know  my  views.” 

B.  “  Of  course  I  do,  but  I  wanted  to  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  You  believe  tremendously  in  the  British  Empire.” 

A.  “  I  should  think  I  did,,  and  I  further  believe  that  God 
means  the  British  Empire  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.” 

B.  “Very  good.  Every  true  patriot  believes  that,  or  he 
would  have  to  rebel.” 

A.  “  Let  me  deal  with  rebels,  but  I  don’t  see  what  that 
has  to  do  with  Missions.” 

B.  “Well,  this  is  what  I  mean.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to 
leave  off  worrying  about  India  and  our  Colonies  until  we  have 
a  perfect  country  at  home  ?  You  must  admit  we  do  need  a  lot 
of  reforms  in  England.” 

A.  “Of  course  I  do.  So  does  every  sensible  man;  but 
why  am  I  to  give  up  India  and  the  Colonies  ?  Don’t  they  all 
help  the  Empire,  and  don’t  they  mean  a  great  deal  for  the 
people  at  home  ?  ” 

B.  “  Yes,  they  do,  and  that  is  the  point.” 

A.  “  I  begin  to  see.” 

B.  “  Our  Lord  means  His  Church  to  be  a  Catholic  Church, 
and  every  nation  has  something  to  contribute.  He  needs  the 
African,  and  the  Indian,  and  the  Chinee,  and  all  the  rest.” 

A.  “Of  course  I  see  that,  and  you  mean  that  each  of  these 
nations  will  help  our  own  people.” 

B.  “Yes,  I  do,  most  emphatically.” 

A.  “  I  see,  and  you  want  me  to  confess  that  Missions  to 
the  heathen  abroad  are  one  of  the  best  ways  of  converting  the 
‘  heathen,’  as  I  call  them,  at  home.” 

B.  “  Well,  that  is  generous  of  you.  I  want  you  to  confess 
it,  if  you  believe  it.” 

A.  “  It  is  a  new  light  to  me;  but  I  will  allow  this  much, 
that  it  is  worth  considering.” 


B.  “  Thank  you.  I  should  like  to  give  you  an  example  or 
two  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Take  India  first  of  all.  Well, 
for  centuries  India  has  studied  the  mystic  side  of  religion,  and 
knows  a  great  deal  about  spiritual  matters  of  which  Western 
nations  are  ignorant.” 

A.  “Yes,  I  have  always  heard  so.” 

B.  “  Very  well.  The  heathen  at  home  are  often  so  taken 
up  with  the  material  things  of  this  life  as  to  grow  almost  dead 
to  spiritual  things,  and  I  think  that  accounts  for  a  good  deal  of 
indifference.” 

A.  “I  believe  it  does.  It  seems  so  hard  to  believe  in  God 
when  we  have  never  seen  Him.” 

B.  “  Exactly.  We  hope  that  the  Indian  Christians  will  be 
able  to  teach  us  how  to  make  the  spiritual  side  of  religion 
more  real,  and  that  will  be  a  great  gain.” 

A.  “Thankyou.  Can  yousuggesthowtheChinesecanhelp?” 

B.  “  Well,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  luxury  is  agrowing 
sin  of  our  age.” 

A.  “  It  is,  indeed.” 

B .  “I  hope  that  when  we  have  converted  a  number  of  Chinese, 
and  the  Church  in  China  and  the  Church  in  England  learn 
to  know  one  another  better,  the  simplicity  of  a  Chinaman’s 
life  will  help  us  to  realize  at  home  that  a  man’s  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he  possesseth.” 

A.  “I  see.” 

B.  “Very  seriously  I  think  we  must  remember  that  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  is  the  perfect  Man  and  sums  up  all  humanity, 
and  that  these  foreign  nations  can  all  add  something  for  us  to 
learn  of  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  Christ.” 

A.  ‘  Thank  you.  I  think  I  spoke  hastily  at  the  beginning.” 

B.  “  Please  don’t  thank  me.  I  am  afraid  I  have  explained 
very  badly  indeed,  but  I  am  always  sorry  to  hear  people  run 
Missions  down,  because  we  owe  so  much  to  Missions.” 

A.  “You  mean  our  own  religion.” 

B.  “Yes.  I  am  quite  sure  that  neither  the  Irish  missionaries 
from  Iona  nor  the  Roman  missionaries  with  St.  Augustine  would 
have  dared  to  say  that  everyone  at  home  was  either  quite  con¬ 
verted  or  perfect  Christians  when  they  came  to  our  forefathers.” 

A.  ‘  I  see  ;  if  they  had  held  my  view  they  would  never 
have  come  at  all.” 

B.  “  True,  and  I  am  very  glad  they  did  not  hold  that  view. 

There  were  then,  just  as  there  are  now,  plenty  of  heathen  at 
home,  but  that  did  not  stop  them  ;  and  you  and  I  believe  they 
were  right,  because  we  are  both  Christians.”  E.R. 
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